Kennedy Picked Johnson For His 



By THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
At the moment President Ken- 
nedy succumbed to a bullet 
wound in the head Friday after- 
noon, Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
55-year-old Texan, became the 
37th President of the United 
States. 

On the day Johnson was born, 
hL politically - minded grandfa- 
ther looked him over approvingly 
and 'remarked: 

“He’ll be a United States Sen- 
ator some day.” 

That prophecy by an adoring 
relative not only was borne out 
but was surpassed by Johnson’s 
actual accomplishments. 

Twenty-nine years after it was 
made, the grandson was elected 
to Congress: in 1948, at the age 
of 40, he won election to the ^n- 
ate. 

Four years later the Senate 
Democrats chose him Minority 
Leader. That was at the begin- 
ning of President Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower’s administration when 
the Republicans were in control 
of Congress. During the next 
three Congresses, the Democrats 
were in the sad^e and Johnson 
was Senate Majority Leader. 

Then in 1960 he was elected 
vice president of the United 
States, an office which carries 
with it the duty of presiding over 
the body in which he had served 
for 12 years. He was a candidate 
at the same time for re-election 
to his Senate seat and he won 
that, too, but naturally couldn’t 
hold both offices. 

Presidential Contender 
At the Democratic National 
Convention that year, Johnson 
had been a serious contender for 
the presidential nomination. He 
was strongly supported by South- 
ern delegates, but lost out to 
Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 'The latter re- 
ceived 806 votes on the first bal- 
lot to Johnson’s 409. The number 
required for nomination was 761. 

Kennedy chose his vanquished 
rival for second place on the 
ticket. He said that "Lyndon 
Johnson has demonstrated on' 
many occasions his brilliant qual- 
ifications for the leadership we 
require today.” 

This ticket was designed to 
reinforce a weak spot on Ken- 
nedy’s southern flank and to pro- 
vide a balance. Kennedy was a 
liberal Yankee, a Boston Irish- 
man, a Roman Catholic; Johnson 
was a Southerner, a rrian of 
somewhat more conservative 
leanings, a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

This proved a winning combi- 
nation. Johnson’s native Texas, 
which had gone for Eisenhower 
in two previous elections, re- 
turned to. the Democratic fold. 
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^Brilliant Qualities^ 



Kennedy captured all but three 
states of the traditionally Prot- 
. estant South where his Catholic 
faith had been a live issue in 
the campaign. 

Close Popular 'Vote 
• The Democratic victory in 
Texas particularly was achieved 
against difficult odds including 
strong anti-Catholic sentiment 
-and the opposition of many ma- 
jor new'spapers and conservative 
oil men. 

Kennedy’s election was by the 
closest popular vote margin of 
any election in this century. Re- 
publican leaders said Johnson’s 
effectiveness in holding the South 
played a large part in the defeat 
of their ticket of Richard M. 
Nkon and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
The electoral vote was 300 to 
223, with 269 needed. 

Johnson had been mentioned as 
a possible presidential candidate 
long before he became one in 
1960. There was widespread spec- 
ulation in 1954 in Washington and 
elsewhere that be was aiming at 
the White House. But he scoffed 
at the idea then, saying; 

“Talk of my being a potential 
candidate is a lot of foolishness. 

1 have no interest, no ambition 
in that direction. I’m conscious 
of my limitations. I think it’s 
fair to say nobody by my mama 
ever thought I’d get as far as I 
am.” 

But the talk presisted and his 
presidential stock took a dramat- 
ic upsurge in 1956 when Texas 
voters gave him a landslide vic- 
tory over Gov. Allan Shivers in 
a battle for control of the Demo- 
cratic party in that state. 

That was shortly before the 
Democratic National Convention. 
•Shivers had bolted the party and | 



- led Texas in a Democrats-for- 
Eisenhower sweep in 1952 . 

Pushed Rights Bill 
Johnson was regarded as one 
i of the top dark horse candidates 
for the Democratic nomination 

■ for President in 1956, but he was 
not an aimounced candidate. The 
convention chose Adlai E. Stev- 
enson as standard bearer. 

In 1957, Majority Leader John- 
son piloted through the Senate 
the first civil rights bill In more 
than 80 years. Three years later 
he beat down a Southern filibus- 
ter to get another such measure 
passed. In between, he had pro- 
moted a change in Senate rules 
that made it easier to cut off 
debate. 

’There was a time during the 
civil rights debate in 1960 when 
It looked as if Johnson might lose 

■ a sizeable chunk of the South’s 
352 presidential nominating bal- 
lots if he sought the nomination 
that year. Many Southern col- 
leagues criticized him sharply 
for bringing the measure up, ac- 
cusing him of turning against his 
native section. 

But Johnson Insisted the bill 
he was engineering was a mod- 
erate, reasonable voting rights 
measure. The South was won 
over to his way of thinking and ■ 
soon was strongly behind his can- 
; fjidacy. 

It was less than a' week be- 
; fore the nominating convention 
' started that Johnson formally 
- announced his candidacy, though 
he had done some campaigning. 
He said he hadn’t announced 
earlier because Congress was in 

■ session and “somebody has to 
tend the store.” This was an 



oblique gibe at three members 
of the Senate who were actively 
seeking the nomination, includ- 
ing Kennedy. 

“Those who have engaged in 
active campaigns have missed 

hundreds of these (Senate) 
votes,” Johnson said. 

As Majority Leader 
Some of Johnson’s ■ Senate col- 
leagues thought him overbearing 
as majority leader and accused 
him of running a one-man show; 
others were lost in admiration 
for his efficiency. 

It was generally agreed that he 
had formidable assets in his per- 
sonal charm and commanding 
bearing, his capability for logical 
argument, his shrewd timing and 
sure political sense amounting to 
a touch of genius at times. 

Johnson once half-jokingly told 
an audience of home folks in 
Texas that he seldom thought of 
politics “more than 18 hours a 
day.” (For once a Texan might 
have been guilty of an under- 
statement. ) 

He was a fretting, fidgety, 
nervous Senate Majority Leader 
who found it difficult to sit still. 
His dark head bobbed about 
in the Senate continually as his 
long-legged stride carried him, al- 
most leaping at times, to the side 
of a colleague threatening to de- 
fect from the Johnson line. 

He had a natural knack for 
manipulating and bring about a 
desired .political end. 

Had Heart Attack 
Liberal elements of the Demo- 
cratic party sometimes accused 
him of excessive “moderation” 
and of making too many com- 
promises with the Republicans. 
But he declared there were times 
when party matters should be 
subordinated in the interest of 
the national good. 

“I am a free man, an Ameri- 
can, a United States Senator and 
a Democrat, in that order,” he 
said. ‘‘I am also a liberal, a con- 
servative, a Texan, a taxpayer, 
a rancher, businessman, a con- 
sumer, a parent, a voter and not 
as young as I used to be or as 
old as I expect to be— and I am 
all those things in no fixed or- 
der.” 

Exhausted by his hard driving 
diities as majority leader, John- 
son suffered a “moderately se- 
vere” heart attack seizure in 
the summer of 1955 and spent 
several weeks in a hospital. It 
required all the discipline he 
could muster to curb his restless 
energy and remain absolutely 
quiet for hours at a time. He 
quit smoking cigarettes and re- 
duced his weight from 220 to 190 
pounds. 

Johnson made a strong come- 
back and in a few years ap- 
peared fully recovered. He paid 
no attehtion to doctors’ advice | 
that he slow down a bit. His j 



inner drive kept him going ai 
top speed all day and it was only 
after sundown that he seemed to 
relax. 

Health ‘Too Good' 

Johnson said in 1960 that his 
health, in the estimation of his 
physicians, was “too good.” 

They say I feel too good and 
go too much and work too long,” 
he told a news conference in Los 
Angeles. 

Asked if his working hours 
were linuted because of his heart 
attack five years earlier, he re- 
plied: “Yes — to 18 or 19 hours a 
day.” 

‘‘There’s a whole stable of poli- 
ticians — legislators — in my fam- 
ily background, going all the way . 
back to the Republic of Texas,” ■ 
he once said in an interview. | 



“The smartest of them was my 
father, and he used to say that 
if you couldn’t come into a room 
full of people and tell right away 
who was for you and who was 
against you, you had no business ■ 
in politics.” 

Johnson had a natural ability 
to detect such attitudes among 
Senators, but he relied also on ' 
something more exact. Constant • 
polls were taken for him on in- : 
dividual Senators’ stands, and he | 
usually was absolutely sure of 
having enough votes before he ^ 
made a move. Until he did, he ' 
found ways to stall. 

Behind Scenes Worker ^ 
Associates described him as a ’ 
smooth and highly persuasive be- . 
hind-the-scenes technician who 
knew that more votes are won 



in the cloakrooms and corridors 
than by fervid oratory on the 
Senate floor. 

Wlien he did make a speech, 
he was down to earth, pithy and 
impatient at delaj’. “Let’s get the 
show on the road,” he would say. 

Johnson had a rich political 
heritage on both sides. Both his 
father and paternal grandfather, 
a Confederate veteran, served in 
the Texas house of representa- 
tives. One of his paternal ances- 
tors signed the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence and fought 
the Mexicans with his squirrel 
rifle in 1836. 

On his maternal side he was 
descended from Baptist preach- 
ers and educators. His great 
grandfather, a Baptist leader in 
Texas during the Civil War, ' 

headed Baylor University for 
two years. 

Senator Johnson thus inherited 
a love of adventure and public 
service as well as an education 
background. 

Adventures Started Early 
After finishing high school at 
15,, he and a group of other 
youths went on a jaunt to Cali- 
iornia, camping along railroad 
;racks and burying their small 
loard of money each night to 
irevent its being stolen by other 
vanderers. 

“None of us had been of the 
’arm for a trip longer than the 
.'oad to town,” Johnson recalled. 

When their funds ran out, the 
boys went their separate ways to 
find jobs. Johnson tramped up 
and down the coast, doing such 
chores as dish washing, waiting 
on table and farm work when it 
could be had. Much of the time 
he had little to eat. 

“The trip back home was the 
longest I have ever made,” John- 
son said. It was accomplished by 
walking and hitchiking. He was 
away for seven months. 

He was the first member of 
jthe House of Representatives to 
go on active duty after the United 
States entered World War II. The 
day following the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor he went on 
active duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. He had been 
a member of the reserve for 
several years. 

Stationed in New Zealand and! 
Australia, he went on bombing | 
missions in the South Pacific and ’ 

won the Silver Star— a detail his 
autobiography in the Congression- 
al Record failed to mention. He 
was decorated personally by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. ■ 

Worked Way In College 
After serving eight months, he 
returned to Congress under a di- 
rective hv President Franklin D. 




Johnson receives the Grand Cross of Merit from Don Enzo 
Di Napoli Ranpolla, left, grand chancellor of the Sovereign Order 
of Malta last year.' He was the first American ever to receive 
the award. 



Roosevelt that national legisla- 
tors could not serve in the armed 
forces. He kept up his reserve 
commission, however, and be- 
came a commander. During the 
latter part of the war he served 
as chairman of a House war in- 
vestigating committee. 

His educational heritage asser- 
ted itself rather tardily. When he 
finished high school, Johnson was 
tired of studying. It was then 
that he made the trek to Cali- 
fornia. Upon his retui’n, books 
still had no appeal and he went 
to work as a laborer on the high- 
ways. His job entailed such la- 
bors as pushing a wheelbarrow, 
driving a truck and shoveling 
gravel. 

It was as a result of a heart- 
to-heart talk -w^th his father about 
his future that Johnson decided 
to go to college. With $75 of bor- 
rowed money, he set out for the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College at San Marcos. 

! To help pay his expenses there 
he took a job as a janitor and 
worked parttime as college sec- 
retary. His interest in learning 
was aroused in college and he 
became politically ambitious 
also, practicing speech-making 
as he swept the classroom floors 
and wiped down the walls. 

Teaching To Politics 

After graduating with a bach- 
elor of science degree in 1930, 
Johnson taught public speaking 
and debating at the Sam Hous- 
ton High School in Houston for 
two years. 

When Richard M. Kleberg of 
the King Ranch fame went to 
Congress in December of 1931, 
he took young Johnson along as 
his secretary. 

In Washington Johnson found 
himself in the midst of politics. 
He was elected "speaker” of the 
“Little Congress," an organiza- 
tion of congressional secretaries. 
A few years later he returned as 
a Congressman to begin a long 
uninterrupted political career. 

In the meantime, he had been 
appointed state administrator for 
Texas of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and had won com- 
mendation for his work. 

Upon the death in 1937 of Rep. 
James P. Buchanan. Johnson an- 
nounced as a candidate to suc- 
ceed him. In the special election 
that spring he won over 10 op- 
ponents. Johnson’s campaign, in 
which he strongly supported the 
program of Roosevelt, attracted 
the attention of the President 
who happened to be fishing off 
i Corpus -Christi at the time. 

Roosevelt invited the victori- 
ous Johnson to accompany him 
to Washington on the presidential 
train and they had long talks en 
route. The President’s influence 
got the young Congressman ap- 
pointed on the House Naval Af- 




fairs Committee $nd the two 
worked together closely. 

Senate On Second Try 

Johnson was encouraged by the 
President to try for the Senate 
in 1941 upon the death of Sen. 
Morris Sheppard. There were 
rnore than a score of other can- 
didates, but the contest devel- 
oped into a race between Gov. 
W. Lee O’Daniel and Represen- 
tative Johnson. 

The colorful O.’Daniel cam- 
paigned with a hiUbilly band, 
and Johnson for his part had a 
blackface comedian and dancing 
girls. As the votes were counted, 
the lead see-sawed for some time 
but 0 Daniel emerged the victor 
with a slim margin of 1,311, This 
was a special election, and John- 
son was able to retain his House 
seat. 

In 1948 he made another try 
for the Senate. O’Daniel was not 
a candidate- this time, but John- 
son had a formidable opponent 
in Gov. Coke Stevenson, a high- 
ly popular politician who had 
gone through 30 years without a 
setback. 



SO we can all use the same bag- 
gage for traveling,” Johnson ob- 
served. 

Mrs. Johnson, daughter of a 
weaithy family, owned a radio 
and television station in Austin. 

The 6 foot 3 inch, 200-pound 
[ Texan gained a reputation in 
Washington for hard work. Thej 
.Johnson slogan was: "He gets 
the job done.” His wife once re- 
marked that "Lyndon acts like 
there was never going to be a 
tomorrow.” 

Johnson was born August 27, 
1908, near Stonewall, Texas. 
When he was 5, his family moved 
to Johnson City, founded by one 
of his grandfathers. 



Stevenson led in the Democrat- 
ic primary, but was short of a 
clear majority so a runoff was 
■necessary. Johnson, who ran sec- 
ond in the first primary, won 
over Stevenson in the runoff by 
a hairbreadth margin of 87 votes 
out of almost a million cast. The 
result was in doubt for days, and 
then there were court battles. 
jBut Johnson came out victorious 
;in the end. 

Married Lady Bird 
It was at a hearing in the of- 
fice of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in Austin on September 
12, 1934, that Johnson met the 
young woman he was to marry. 
She was Claudia Taylor, but 
everyone called her Lady Bird, a 
name given her in infancy by 
her nurse. 

The nickname stuck and the 
Congressional Directory listed 
her maiden name as Lady Bird 
Taylor. She and Johnson were 
married late in 1934. Their first 
child was named Lynda Bird 
Johnson and their second, Lucy 
Baines Johnson. 

“We all have the same initials 




